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I am compelled to conclude that the book is not based upon the best 
authorities, that the authorities followed have not been used critically, 
and that it is not an adequate presentation of the present condition of 

American vital statistics. 

Walter F. Willcox. 
Cornki.i. University. 

Women's Work and Wages. By Edward Cadbury, M. Cecil 
Matheson and George Shann. London, Fisher Unwin, 1906. — 
368 pp. 

This admirable volume presents the results of the work of several 
years, performed by three competent persons. It is an enlightened 
study of the conditions of labor among women and girls in the city of 
Birmingham, England, covering more than one hundred trades and 
occupations. The authors say, in their introduction : 

The present enquiry has aimed at systematizing and offering in compre- 
hensive form, for the purposes of the general reader and the social worker 
amongst women, the valuable work recently done by various writers and 
associations, and the present writers have taken full and free advantage of 
the work done in this field. At the same time a great deal of original in- 
vestigation, extending over a period of three and a half years, has been 
done, and we offer no conclusions except those which our own enquiry 
bears out. 

The conclusions are valuable for students in America, perhaps, quite 
as much as for English social workers. First among them is that little 
can be expected from trade-unionism in the near future for the lowest 
class of women workers. This, however, is carefully qualified by the 
further observation : 

While accepting this conclusion in relation to this particular class of work- 
ers, the results so far attained show that much might be done amongst the 
better class of women, especially amongst such workers as shop assistants, 
clerks and teachers, where men and women often do much the same qual- 
ity and quantity of work. 

For American readers it is difficult to conceive an industrial nation 
in which the limits of the hours of labor of women workers in manu- 
facture (aside from the home industries) have been legally established 
so long that they do not form a subject of discussion. The principle 
that the legal working day for women can and must be regulated by 
Parliament was accepted in 1842 and has been applied in ever- widen- 
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ing spheres of industry down to the present day. On this all-important 
subject the authors say : 

The law relating to factories and workshops was consolidated in the Fac- 
tories and Workshops Act, 1901, and now not only are the conditions of 
employment of women and children regulated by law, but the regulations 
also extend in many ways to the employment of men. Even at the start of 
state interference, factory legislation was not devised specially for women. 
From the beginning of the nineteenth century numerous statutes have been 
passed — the first in 1802, aiming at the preservation of the health and 
morals of apprentices and others. . . . The act of 183 1 extended these re- 
strictions to all persons under 18, and no girls under 21 were allowed to do 
nightwork. The act of 1844 included women in textile factories in regard 
to hours under those restrictions that had previously been applied only to 
young persons. 

The hours of labor in manufacture being regulated, the authors turn 
to the discussion of a possible national minimal wage to be established 
by Parliament; and this, which forms the concluding chapter, is for 
American readers probably the most valuable portion of the book. 

The industrial conditions described indicate that the legal protection 
of women and girls engaged in manufacture in Birmingham is approxi- 
mately a half-century in advance of that enjoyed by women in similar 
occupations in New York, Philadelphia and Chicago. 

Florence Kelley. 

Consumers League, 
New York City. 



